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**Onty A DOLLAR.” 


. 
BEAR AND FORBEAR; 
OR, 
THE YOUNG SKIPPER OF LAKE UCAYGA. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MISS DORNWOOD’S GUARDIAN. 


\V ADDIE and I, in the course of our nar- 

rative, had fully informed Mr. Pinker- 

ton in regard to the relations of Nick Van 
Wolter with Mr. Overton. 

“Now, Captain Penniman, you and I will 

see Mr. Overton. Waddie, if you will go to 
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the office of my lawyer, Mr. Bayard, and state 
to him all the facts in the case, you will oblige 
me very much,” said Mr. Pinkerton. In about 
half an hour return with him.” 

‘*T will do so, with pleasure,” replied Waddie. 

‘* Perhaps Miss Dornwood had better go 
with you. She can tell a part of her story to 
better advantage than you can.” 

Waddie was still better pleased with this 
arrangement, and they left the house by the 
side door, so as not to be seen by Mr. Over- 
ton, in the library. I followed Mr. Pinkerton 
into the presence of the guardian and his wife. 
I bowed to them as I entered. but they evident- 
ly were not pleased to see me. 
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‘“‘T am informed that Miss Dornwood, my 
ward, is in your house, sir,” Mr. Overton 
began. 

‘*Not at this moment, though she is within 
call, and will be here in half an hour,” replied 
Mr. Pinkerton: 

*“You are aware, sir, that I am her legal 
guardian?” 

‘¢T am, sir.” 

‘* Permit me to say, sir, that your conduct 
in harboring and encouraging her in her 
present vicious course is entirely unjustifia- 
ble,” continued Mr. Overton, sternly and 
severely. 

‘*Permit me to say, sir, that I take an en- 
tirely different view of the matter,” added Mr. 
Pinkerton, very courteously. 

‘Then, sir, you take a’ very extraordinary 
view of it.” 

‘* There is room for some difference of opin- 
ion on this subject, and, until better informed, 
I shall be obliged to retain my own view.” 

‘*Miss Dornwood ran away from me. 
you aware of this fact, sir?” 

‘Tam; you locked her into her room, and 
she escaped. With the assistance of some 
good friends, she came here, where I purpose 
to have her remain as long as she is pleased 
to do so.” 


Are 


“‘ Allow me to remind you again, sir, that I 
am her legal guardian.” 

‘Allow me to remind you, sir, that you 
have abused your office.” 

** That is a very strong statement, Mr. Pink- 


” 


erton,”’ replied the guardian, who seemed to 
be surprised at the charge. 

‘*T have no doubt it can be fully proved, 
Mr. Overton. A young lady of seventeen is 
legally an infant, but not morally. The duties 
of a guardian are those of a father.” 

‘*T have endeavored to be as a father towards 
her,” added Mr. Overton, who was plainly un- 
prepared for the step which Mr. Pinkerton’s 
remarks foreshadowed. 

“Do you think a father would lock his 
daughter of seventeen into a room in a 
hotel?” 

“If she disobeyed him — yes.” 

‘* Or drag her by force through the grounds 
of a public hotel?” 

‘¢ The law would justify him in doing so, if 
she refused to obey his reasonable commands.” 

‘* Perhaps it would; I will leave that matter 
in the hands of the lawyers. Certainly, if the 
young lady were not absolutely vicious, the 
moral sense of the community would not 
justify either father or guardian in the use 
of force.” 
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‘*She is absolutely vicious,” answered the 
guardian, boldly. 

‘Sir, you insult her!” said Mr. Pinker- 
ton, indignantly. ‘‘I know her well; and a 
more gentle, modest, and well-behaved girl 
does not live in this country.” 

‘¢ She impudently refused to obey me.” 

‘“‘Only after you, in the presence of the 
young gentleman who had assisted her in her 
peril and terror, had treated her in the most 
outrageous manner; after you had ordered 
her to the house, like a child. Your conduct 
was that of a common bully.” 

“Sirt” 

‘“‘T wish to be entirely frank with you, sir. 
You have made her life miserably unhappy 
by your petty tyranny and contemptible es- 
pionage. You have not treated her with any 
of the consideration due to a young lady who 
has entered her teens,” continued Mr. Pinker- 
ton, calmly. 

‘*Am I to understand, sir, that you intend 
to remove me from my office of guardian on 
these grounds?” 

‘*No, sir, not exactly on those grounds. 
The law, in most if not all the states, pro- 
vides that when a guardian becomes ‘ evident- 
ly unsuitable’ for the discharge of his duties, 
he shall be removed.” 

* Do you think I am an unsuitable person?” 
demanded Mr. Overton, who was very nervous 
and much alarmed. 

‘**T do so consider you, sir.” 

‘“‘If you think I am too strict with her, 
though I have only acted for her welfare, I 
will be less so in the future,” said Mr. Over- 
ton, who now seemed disposed to compromise. 

‘¢Miss Dornwood says she will never live 
with you again under any circumstances, even 
if she is obliged to earn her own living.” 

‘Ts her will t© be the law?” 

‘¢ She is entitled to be consulted. But here 
she comes, and on this subject she may speak 
for herself. The gentleman with her is Mr. 
Bayard, her legal adviser and mine.” 

Miss Dornwoed, attended by Waddie and 
the lawyer, entered the library. Mr. and Mrs. 
Overton bowed coldly as they entered. The 
young lady was very much embarrassed, and 
seated herself as far from her guardian as the 
size of the room would permit. 

‘Mr. Pinkerton informed the legal gentleman 
what had thus far transpired. Mr. Bayard, 
who by this time fully understood the subject, 
explained the law, and said that Miss Dorn- 
wood could petition the Court of Probate, or 
Surrogate, to remove the guardian, and ap- 
point a new one. 
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‘¢ Prepare the papers as soon as convenient, 
Mr. Bayard,” said Mr. Pinkerton. 

‘“*The petition must be presented to the 
court having jurisdiction in the cause when 
the will of Mr. Dornwood was admitted to 
probate. Perhaps Mr. Overton would prefer 
to‘resign his office of guardian, which it is 
competent for him to do,” added the lawyer. 

‘*No, sir; I don’t intend to do that,” replied 
Mr. Overton. 

‘‘ Such a course might be best for you.” 

‘*Gentlemen, you speak to me as though I 
were a monster, and not a gentleman; as 
though I were guilty of some base crime,” 
protested Mr. Overton. 

“That is precisely the view I take of it, 
after listening to Miss Dornwood’s statement, 
and that of Mr. Wimpleton.” 

‘Sir! do you mean to insult me? I am not 
on trial.” 

**You are not, but you ought to be,” coolly 
retorted the legal gentleman. 

“If there is any law in the land —” 

‘Plenty of it,” interposed the cool lawyer. 
“As the attorney of Miss Dornwood, I only 
hope you will commence the proceedings. 
You are excited, sir. Pray keep calm.” 

‘‘Can I keep calm while I am charged with 
a base crime?” fumed Mr. Overton, rising from 
his chair, and pacing the room in his wrath. 

‘*T see that you do not understand the case. 
Let me refresh your memory, and point out to 
you the bearings of some of your actions. In 
the first place, you went to the Cataract House 
with a couple of bank robbers.” 

**Only one, sir,” I suggested. 

‘* With one then; that is just as bad.” 

‘‘But he was an impostor, and I did not 
know that he was not what he represented 
himself to be,” replied the guardian. 

“IT think you did. You must have known 
that he was a common blackleg, for you saw 
him plying his trade in a gambling saloon at 
Cape May. You had an understanding with 
him, after you had seen him at the gambling 
table, — not as a visitor, but as one who was 
plundering a victim, — that he should marry 
your ward, and that he was to accept, as her 
dowry in full, fifty thousand dollars, though 
the young lady’s fortune was four times that 
amount. You made this bargain with the 
blackleg and bank robber.” 

Mr. Overton was very red, and then very 
pale. His limbs were shaky, and he was 
obliged to resume his chair. He attempted 
to defend himself, and declared that the tes- 
timony of a bank robber against a gentleman 
in his position would prove nothing. 
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“T grant that it is a very poor kind of t¢sti- 
mony,” replied Mr. Bayard. ‘But, so far as 
it can be confirmed by other witnesses, it will 
be useful. Did you not tell Miss Dornwood 
that you would not consent to her marriage 
with any other person than this bank robber 
and blackleg?” 

‘¢ The gentleman came to me as an English 
lord, and I thought it was a good mateh for 
her.” 

‘*Lord Palsgrave,” laughed the lawyer. 
“You knew very well that he was not a 
lord. You do not answer my question, Mr. 
Overton.” a 

‘*T am not on trial.” 

** Will Miss Dornwood answer?” 

‘*He did tell me that I could marry only 
Lord Palsgrave with his consent,” replied she, 
with a blush; and it was plain enough that 
she had never thought of marrying anybody. 

‘*Do you intend to drag all this matter into 
the court?” demanded Mr. Overton. 

‘“‘Undoubtedly; and we intend to examine 
Mr. Dornwood’s will very critically, especially 
that part of it relating to the consent of the 
guardian to Miss Dornwood’s marriage. We 
believe it has been tampered with.” 

Mr. Overton appeared to be stunned by this 
declaration. Doubtless, like other evil-doers, 
he supposed that his deeds were entirely cov- 
ered, and that no one suspected him of any- 
thing wrong. He was unable again to regain 
his self-possession, and Mr. Bayard restated 
the grounds on which he proposed to proceed. 

“JT will resign,” gasped he, at last, after his 
wife had whispered in his ear. 

‘That is the most prudent step you can 
take,” added the lawyer. 

“‘T wish you to understand that I do not 
resign because I have done anything wrong, 
but because I do not wish to have my name 
publicly connected with a bank robber. I 
did not know what he was,” protested Mr. 
Overton. 

**-You can put any construction you please 
upon your own conduct,” said Mr. Bayard. 
“It will be necessary for you to render an ac- 
count of all your expenditures as the guar- 
dian of Miss Dornwood, and deliver her 
property into the hands of your successor.” 

‘“‘ That’s a gratuitous insult,” replied the 
crestfallen guardian. 

- But a time was fixed for the transaction of 
this important business, and Mr. Overton 
agreed to be present with his resignation. 
He and his wife departed sadder and wiser 
than they came. As there was no doubt in 
the minds of any of us that he had intended 
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to rob his ward of the greater portion of her 
fortune, we did not pity him. 

Waddie devoted himself assiduously to Miss 
Dornwood during the rest of our stay at Mr. 
Pinkerton’s, and it was quite late in the even- 
ing when we returned to Middleport. The 
next day we went up the lake again, and 
Waddie sailed the Raven down to Centreport. 
After this he went down the lake as far as 
Ruoara about every day. At the end of a 
fortnight, however, when Mr. Pinkerton and 
Miss Dornwood went to her residence to at- 
tend the proceedings at the Surrogate Court, 
Waddie consented to finish the vacation with 
me in the upper waters of the lake. Tommy 
Toppleton went with us this time; Tom Wal- 
ton was again able to take his place at the 
helm, and we had a splendid time. 

We were obliged to attend court at the 
examination of the bank robbers, ‘who were 
fully committed for trial. Subsequently they 


were convicted, and sentenced to twenty years 
in the penitentiary. 

Mr. Pinkerton was appointed the guardian 
of Miss Dornwood, after the resignation of 
Mr. Overton; and the Raven plied very regu- 
larly between Ruoara and Centreport. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE YOUNG SKIPPER OF THE BANSHEE. 


be HAT boat’s that?” said Tom Walton 
to me, as we walked down to the 
shore where the Belle was moored. 

‘*That's the Banshee,” I replied, quietly. 

** Never heard of her.” 

‘She is new — just finished.” 

‘*She’s a first-rate boat, and has a bully 
name,” added Tom, as he critically surveyed 
the new craft. 

The Banshee was larger than the Grace, 
and was really a magnificent boat. Tom was 
delighted with her, and expressed his admira- 
tion in the warmest terms. I am willing to 
acknowledge that there was a conspiracy 
against Tom; but the time for springing the 
trap upon him had not quite arrived. I had 
engaged him to take out a party to sail that 
day. We went on board the Belle; but Tom 
kept one eye on the Banshee all the time. 

‘**Can’t we go aboard of her, Wolf?” asked 
Tom. 

‘* We haven’t time now. There comes Major 
Toppleton, with his family; and we have to 
go over to Centreport for the rest of the 
party.” 

“*T should like to ask how large a party you 
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intend to take out in the Belle. There are 
five of the Toppletons, and you and I make 
seven.” 

‘* We will go over and see how many there 
are on the other side,” I answered, quietly. 

We crossed the lake, and found five Wim- 
pletons, Miss Dornwood, and Miss Pinkerton. 

‘*Good gracious, Wolf!” exclaimed the 
skipper, in a low tone, and with a look of 
infiniteembarrassment. ‘‘ The standing-room 
of the Belle won’t hold but ten, and they are 
crowded at that. We can’t carry them all, 
Wolf.” 

‘We will try, at any rate.” 

“Try! You might as well try to put a ton 
of hay into an egg-shell. You can’t do it. 
You must sail the Raven and carry part of 
them.” 

‘“s We will take them over to the other shore, 
and then decide what shall be done,” I added, 
as Tom ran the Belle up to the landing-steps. 

The party entered the boat, and when they 
were seated the standing-room was quite full, 
for the ladies were considerably expanded. 

‘¢ Where do you intend to put the other five, 
Wolf?” whispered Tom, when we were under 
way. 

“I don’t think we can put them into the 
Belle,” I replied. 

Tom was very much troubled, and worried 
sorely. Why had I not told him that our 
party was to consist of all Middleport and all 
Centreport? He would have engaged anoth- 
er boat. He did not believe he had “feed” 
enough on board for such acrowd. He con- 


‘tinued to fret, in his good-natured way, until 


we were within hailing distance of the Ban- 
shee. 

‘“‘The Toppletons have all gone on board 
of that new boat,” said Tom. 

‘‘ They probably want to see her. Suppose 
we run alongside and take a look at her,” I 
suggested. 

‘¢‘T should like to see her first rate,” an- 
swered the skipper. ‘‘ You didn’t tell me 
whose boat she was, Wolf.” 

‘¢ She was built for Captain Portman.” 

‘¢She’s a regular out-and-outer; and she 
will sail like sixty. Look at that bow! She 
is sharp enough to cut cheese with; but she 
has plenty of beam, and won’t be crank.” 

Tom ran the Belle under the stern of the 
Banshee, and came up at the accommodation 
steps on the port side. Like a gallant skipper 
as he was, Tom assisted the ladies on board 
of the new boat, and then stepped on deck 
himself. We walked about the beautiful craft, 
and the skipper examined everything with a 
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critical eye. Passing down the fore-hatch, we 
entered the cook-room, which was fitted up 
with every convenience. 

**T should like to be the cook on board the 
Banshee,” said Tom, as he examined the ap- 
pointments of the kitchen. 

‘‘Wouldn’t you rather be the skipper?” I 
asked. 

‘* Perhaps I would, but I never expect to go 
skipper of such a nobby yacht as this.” 

‘* Possibly you may,” I added, as we passed 
into one of the two state-rooms which occu- 
pied the middle of the vessel? 

‘¢ What's this for?” 

‘‘ This is the captain’s room.” 

‘< First rate,” said Tom, with enthusiasm. 

We went into the other state-room, and then 
passed into the main cabin, which was large 
enough to contain four berths. The floor was 
richly carpeted, and the table was provided 
with racks and water pitcher. There was an 
abundance of lockers and closets, which were 
stocked with dishes and stores. Rich hang- 
ings partially concealed the berths, and every- 
thing was as luxurious as the parlor of a gen- 
tleman’s house. Tom gazed with admiration 
and delight at the elegant appointments of the 
cabin. By this time the entire company had 


assembled in this stately apartment, and all 


of them were watching Tom. No one noticed 
any of the rest of us. 

‘Why, they are getting her under way,” 
said Tom. ‘‘ Hadn't we better be off?” 

‘Not just yet,” I replied. 

“But I’m afraid the Belle will be in her 
way.” 

“Tt’s all right;” and I proceeded to point 
out the conveniences on board of the yacht. 

In a few moments we heard the rattle of the 
jib, and the Banshee was off. 

“‘T think we will go on deck now,” I con- 
tinued. 

‘Why, she’s off now!” exclaimed Tom, 
springing to the steps. ‘* Where’s the Belle?” 

““She is moored all right, Tom,” I inter- 
posed. ‘*The ladies have concluded to go 
in the Banshee, if you will take the helm.” 

‘OQ, this was the game — was it?” laughed 
Tom. ‘I didn’t see how you expected to carry 
fourteen in the Belle. I'll take the helm, and 
glad of the job.” 

All the party followed him to the standing- 
room. Joe Poole, who had formerly sailed 
with Tom and me in the Grace, had the helm. 
There were also two men on the forecastle, 
coiling up the jib-halyards. 

‘* Here, Tom,” I interposed, as he was about 
to take the helm from Joe Poole. ‘ You 
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didn’t look at this arrangement for the spy- 
glass.” ; 

I pointed to the glass, which was secured on 
a couple of spring brackets, so that it could 
not be moved from its place by the pitching 
of the vessel. Under it was a large silver 
plate, upon which an inscription was en- 
graved. It was placed directly over the en- 
trance to the cabin, and in calling Tom’s 
attention to the spy-glass, I intended he should 
see this plate. All the party in the standing- 
room were watching him with the most in- 
tense interest and delight. 

** Good gracious, Wolf!” shouted the skip- 
per, his eyes opening till they were as large as 
the hawse-holes of the yacht. 

I thought he would be crazy, he was so as- 
tonished and delighted. The inscription on 
the plate was as follows : — 

“* Presented to Captain Thomas Walton by 
the Directors of the Centreport Bank, tn tes- 
timony of their high appreciation of his gal- 
lant conduct and skilful management in the 
capture of the robbers of their Bank.” 

**T say, Wolf, won’t you make a little speech 
for me?” said Tom. 

‘‘ Make it yourself, Tom. There is the presi- 
dent of the bank,” I replied, pointing to Colo- 
nel Wimpleton. 

** Colonel Wimpleton, this is handsome of 
you, and I thank you ten thousand times — 
call it ten million times. If my heart were as 
big as the moon, it would shake all over with 
gratitude. I don’t deserve this, but I am the 
happiest skipper that ever trod a plank.” 

The entire party clapped their hands, and 
seemed to be almost as happy as Tom was. 

‘“‘The money which that robber had in his 
bag would pay for a dozen such yachts as 
this; and it would have been lost without 
you,” said Colonel Wimpleton. ‘It’s only a 
salve for your wounded arm.” 

It was some time before Captain Walton 
was in condition to take the helm, he was so 
excited. He went all over the Banshee again, 
and I attended him. 

‘So you were fooling me all the time, 
Wolf,” said he. ‘But you said she was built 
for Captain Portman.” 

‘““Sq she was; but as it was rather late in 
the season for him, he was kind’ enough to let 
the colonel have her, and another will be built 
for him before spring.” 

“She’s.a bully boat.” 

“She will make your fortune, Tom, for 
people will like her.” 

“That's so, I can let the Belle, and run the 
Banshee myself.” 2 
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Tom finally cooled off enough to take the 
helm. He was the lion of the day, and he 
handled the yacht so as to call forth the admi- 
ration of the party. Colonel Wimpleton had 
consulted me in regard to the reward for Tom, 
and I had suggested the yacht, because I knew 
she would enable him to make a great deal of 
money. The magnate could not wait for a 
boat to be built, and Captain Portman, to 
whom I applied for information in regard to 
the cost of the Banshee, enabled him to 
obviate this delay. Certainly Tom could not 
have been better suited if he had been con- 
sulted. He was very grateful, and very modest, 
winning the regard of all on board. 

We sailed up to the Cataract House, where 
the company dined; after which the excursion 
was continued to the head of the lake. All 
had a splendid time; and, as Grace Toppleton 
was present, it was one of the happy days of 
a lifetime to me. We landed Miss Dornwood 
and her friend at Ruoara, and came to anchor 
off Middleport before dark. — 

The Banshee was immediately in great de- 
mand. Applications for her came from every 
town on the lake; and when the season closed, 
Tom had money enough to pay a quarter down 
on a house he bought for his mother. Joe 
Poole ran the Belle when a skipper was need- 
ed by her party, and half a dozen row-boats 
added to Tom’s income. One of his brothers 
attended to the letting of the boats, and the 
next season Tom did a large business. The 
family, by the exertions of Tom, was now on 
the high road to prosperity. 

A lapse of five years has produced no 
change in the pleasant relations between the 
two sides of the lake, though it has witnessed 
many changes in the circumstances of those 
who have figured in my story. The Union 
Line is still a unit. The Lake Shore Rail- 
road does a large business. Captain Van 
Wolter still commands the Ucayga, and the 
only sorrow of his life is the fact that his son 
has fifteen long years of imprisonment before 
him. All the old students have left the Insti- 
tutes, and new ones have taken their places. 

Tom Walton, with a great pair of bushy 
whiskers, still runs the Banshee, and makes 
money in the boat business. He has built a 
very comfortable double house near his boat 
pier, and lives in one side himself, while his 
mother occupies the other. He is married, 
and is regarded as one of the solid men of 
Middleport; he can no longer be called ‘‘ The 
Young Skipper of Lake Ucayga,” though his 
heart is as young and fresh as ever. 
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There have been qnite a number of new 
houses erected in Middleport and Centreport. 
Near the mansion of Colonel Wimpleton is 
the elegant house of Mr. Waddie Wimpleton. 
Miss Dornwood that was, Mrs. Wimpleton 
that is, lives there, of course, and is highly 
esteemed by everybody in town, not only as 
an elegant lady, but as a useful and benevo- 
lent woman. By the side of this house is 
another, occupied by Mr. Thomas Toppleton, 
for his lady desired to live near her mother 
and brother; and it was whispered that her 
husband thought his chances of being sent to 
Congress from the district in which Centre- 
port was situated were better than in the one 
to which Middleport belonged. At any rate, 
Tommy has political aspirations, and is a 
rising man; and I am only sorry that I shall 
not have the opportunity to vote for him 
when he is nominated. 

On the other side of the lake, between the 
mansion of Major Toppleton and the shore, 
stands what I regard as a very pretty house. 
It was erected by the major for the use of his 
oldest daughter, and we live there. I shall be 
happy to introduce Mrs. Penniman to any of 
my friends who call. I wish to say, aside, so 
that she will not hear me, that I think she is 
even prettier now than she was on the day 
when I first saw her, and helped her imto the 
engine-room of the dummy. She is very 
happy, and I am sure I am. Her father be- 
stowed a very liberal dowry upon her when 
we were married, and I have doubled my little 
fortune in five years, so that we are abundant- 
ly provided with this world’s goods. 

I am still the general agent of the Union 
Line, but I am not obliged to work very hard. 
I am interested in several railroads, including 
the Great Lake Shore in Ohio, which had the 
audacity to steal our name. My father still 
runs the engine of the Ucayga, in eonnection 
with Christy Holgate, who has been true to 
his high Christian aspirations. Lewis Hol- 
gate did not turn out very well. He was dis- 
charged from his place on the Lake Shore 
Railroad, and the last I knew of him, he was 
‘ firing ” on one of the main lines. 

My mother comes over to our house almost 
every afternoon, where she is always warmly 
welcomed by Grace, who loves her almost as 
much asI do. I often think, when I see her, 
that the Bible lessons she taught me have 
been the foundation of all that I am or ever 
shall be. I shudder when I think where I 
might have been without her; and I do not 
think it is egotism for me to say, in view of 
the facts, that the principle of “‘Love your 
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enemies,” which she imparted to me, was the 
basis upon which the present happy peace 
between the two sides of the lake rested; for 
Waddie and Tommy confessed that they had 
learned the lesson from me. She is a good 
mother, and I shall love, and cherish, and 
pray for her as long as I live. 

The two bears are still alive, though the fun 
is all gone out of them. They are now grave, 
sedate, and dignified bears, and, as such, are 
fit symbols of the Christian sentiment they 
represent. I am grateful to them for the good 
they have unconsciously done, and I never 
call them by any other names than Bear and 
FORBEAR. 


“QNLY A DOLLAR.” 


BY MARK MELVILLE. 


6 NLY a dollar?” 

‘“‘That’s all; and you never did see 
such a bargain in the’ hull course of yer life. 
Jest as good as dimunds. for show, and in the 
evenin’ you couldn’t tell other from which. 
Squire Watkins’s wife jest snapped ata set like 
it, and this is the very last I’ve got. Never 
shall have such a bargain agin.” 

Jed Brewster, a shrewd Yankee pedler, 
glanced, with evident admiration, at the set 
of steel jewelry, which, spread upon his broad 


hand, glistened in the sunlight. 
‘“Nothing like it for wear, and only a dol- 
lar.” 


Patty Jones stood in the doorway of her 
father’s house. A fair country girl of fifteen, 
it is no wonder she looked upon the gleaming 
set, so temptingly displayed by Jed, with a 
longing in her heart to possess it. It looked 
so handsome, and was such a bargain! O, if 
she only had a dollar! 

‘*T should like it, Mr. Brewster; but father 
and mother are both away, and I haven’t the 
money. If they were only at home, I think 
they would let me have it.” 

‘** Of course they would. They know what’s 
what, and would jest jump at sich a bargain.” 

““Can’t you call again, Mr. Brewster, when 
they are at home?” 

‘“*Sartainly, sartainly; anything to obleege. 
But I can’t promise to keep this for yer, for 
yer see it’s the last set, and I’ve got to call at 
David Drown’s, and jest as like as not he’ll 
want it for his darter Jenny, for she’s awful 
fond of jewelry.” 

Jenny Drown to have that set of jewelry! 
That would never do. Patty pondered a mo- 
ment. Up in an old chest, in her mother’s 
room, her father kept an ancient calfskin 
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wallet, and in it his money. If she took a 
dollar, what would he care? ever kind and 
indulgent, he would certainly let her have the 
jewelry when it was such a bargain. 

‘* Wait one moment, Mr. Brewster. 
I'll take it.” 

Up stairs she ran into her mother’s cham- 
ber, and kneeling before the old chest, raised 
the lid. There was the wallet in its accus- 
tomed place. With trembling fingers — trem- 
bling she knew not why— she unfastened 
it, and drew forth a bright, new dollar bill; 
and then she paused. Was she doing right? 
True, it was but a dollar, but it was not hers. 
She could explain all when her father came 
home, and if he did not object — Ah, but sup- 
pose he should object; suppose he should be 
angry with her for meddling with his money. 
She didn’t like the thought of that. No, she 
would put it back, and let Jenny Drown have 
the jewelry, if she wanted it. But that thought 
was not quite so pleasant. Jenny Drown at 
church with the jewels she wanted so much! 
Not if she could prevent it. She let the lid 
fall, and ran down stairs with the bill in her 
hand. 

‘¢ Mr. Brewster, I’ll take it.” 

“‘T thought you would. It’s a bargain that 
don’t come along every day. I orter hev a 
dollar and a half for it; but as it’s the last, 
and you're a pertic’lar friend, I’ll let you hev 
it. You won’t repent of yer bargain. Good 
day.” 

Repent of her bargain. Patty was not so 
sure of that, as, with her purchase, she turned 
into the family sitting-room. Out of the sun- 
light it did not look so bright. She fastened 
the pin in her dress, and the rings in her ears, 
and turned to the glass. Very becoming; very 
handsome. She should certainly create asen- 
sation; and they were a bargain — if father 
didn’t get angry at the manner in which she 
became possessed of them. 

‘*Whoa, Billy, whoa! 
yer:” 

Father’s voice. What had sent him back so 
soon? She whipped the pin from her dress, 
the rings from her ears, and stood trembling 
as Farmer Jones entered the room. 

‘“‘Hang me if I ain’t the most forgetfulest 
critter that ever was born. I started off with 
yer marm without my pocket-book, and I 
promised to pay Johnson for that air thresh- 
ing machine this very day. Phew! I’ve got 
myself into a regular sweat.” 

‘© Where’s mother? ”’ 

‘¢O, I left her up at Deacon Potter's while I 
come arter the money. Jest run down and git 


I think 


Stand still, I tell 
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me a mug of cider, while I look arter the 
pocket-book. Be quick about it, for I must 
hurry off.” 

Cider was Farmer Jones’s panacea forall per- 
plexities. Naturally temperate, he had, as the 
Irishman says, a strong wakeness for the juice 
of the apple. It was the “flowing bowl” of 
his jubilant hours, and the consoler of all his 
sorrows. 

Patty took the mug and went to the cellar. 
Should she tell him of her purchase? Not 
now; he was evidently annoyed, and it was 
no time to confess her fault. But suppose 
he should miss the money. O, dear! She 
ran up stairs with the mug, forgetting to 
turn the faucet, hardly knowing what she 
was doing. Her father was stowing the 
wallet into his pocket. He had not missed 
it then. 

“That's right, Patty. Don’t keep me wait- 
ing, for I’m in a terrible hurry. I never was 
so provoked in the whole course of my life.” 

He gulped down the cider, and started for 
the door. Should she tell him now? No; he 
was in such a hurry she’d wait until he re- 
turned. It couldn’t be long. 

**Look arter the house, Patty. I'm going 
to pay Johnson, and then go and git yer 
marm. We'll be back in an hour.” 

He was gone, and she hadn’t told him. Sup- 
pose he should find out his loss while paying 
Mr. Johnson. O, dear! was it possible so 
small a sum as a dollar could make so much 
trouble?) Patty took up the empty mug, when 
she thought of the cider. She flew down 
stairs to find that her carelessness had caused 
a disaster. The barrel was empty, and the 
cellar floor bore unmistakable evidence of a 
deluge. The last barrel of her father’s cider, 
too. What would he say? Nowa knock at 
the door startled her, and back she ran, to let 
in —Jenny Drown. 

‘* How do, Patty? I can’t stop a minute. I 
just ran in to show you something handsome. 
Look at that: ain't it splendid?” 

And Jenny produced a set of jewelry the 
exact counterpart of Patty’s. 

‘* Why, where did you get that?” 

‘Father bought it for me of Jed Brewster. 
The last set he had, and only adollar. Wasn’t 
it a bargain?” 

Patty’s little heart quivered with anguish. 
That hateful pedler had deceived her, then, 
after all. 

“It is very handsome, Jenny. But you 
know I don’t care for jewelry.” 

And Jenny said this with her hand tightly 
clasping Aer bargain in her pocket. 
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**O, sour grapes, Patty. I guess you would 
care for it, if your father would only let you 
have it. ButI can’t stop. I want to run over 
and show it to Lizzie Sands. Good by.” 

And off she ran. Patty sat down, put her 
apron to her face, and had a good cry. That 
hateful, hateful pedler! He had tempted her. 
She had committed a theft. She had no busi- 
ness to go to her father’s wallet without per- 
mission. O, if she could only get back that 
bill! She dreaded the consequences when her 
father should discover his loss. For an hour 
she sat, her head aching, her tears flowing, . 
her mind filled with gloomy forebodings. 

‘Whoa, Billy! You confounded fool, stand 

still!” 
_ Patty jumped up; her father had returned, 
and she hadn’t done a thing towards getting 
dinner. She seized the dinner pot, placed it 
on.the crane over the roaring fire without a 
a drop of water in it. She caught up the 
broom and commenced sweeping as her father 
entered the room, this time followed by her 
mother. 

** Don’t tell me. I tell you, Hannah, there’s 
been thieves in the house.” 

“It’s no such thing, Joshua; you didn’t 
count your money right.” 

‘But I know better. I tell you there was 
just eighty dollars in that ere wallet, and 
when I got to Johnson’s there was only 
seventy-nine. I never felt so mean in all my 
life.” : 

Farmer Jones seized a mug, and started for 
the cellar, evidently intent on drowning his 
sorrows in cider. Patty shook with terror. 
It must all be found out now. 

“ve bought you something handsome, 
Patty,” said Mrs. Jones. ‘‘ While I was stop- 
ping at Deacon Potter’s, who should drop in 
but Jed Brewster, the pedler, with such a lot 
of notions, and among ’em this; only a dol- 
lar, and sich a bargain! It was the last he 
had, and so I bought it for you. Ain’t it 
pootty?” continued Mrs. Jones, producing a 
set of steel jewelry, exactly like the set hid 
away in Patty’s pocket. 

Patty nearly broke down. Was it raining 
jewelry expressly to mortify her? 

‘‘What's the matter, child? Don’t yer like 
it?” 

Patty fell upon her knees. 

*¢Q, mother, I don’t deserve such kindness! 
I’ve been very wicked. Take it away; don’t 
never let me see it again.” 

** Why, what on airth ails the child?” 

‘Goodness gracious! who’s been at my 
cider?” And Farmer Jones came tearing up 
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the cellar stairs. ‘‘ This is your work, Patty 
Jones. Notadrop left. I’ve a good mind to 
trounce you as ever I had to eat.” 

Crash! bang! from the fireplace. 
Jones ran to the dinner pot. 

‘* My best iron kittle totally ruined! 
Patty, what have you been thinking of?” 

**Scold me, mother, for I deserve it. I did 
a very wicked thing while you were gone. 
That pedler came here while you were away, 
and showed me a set of jewelry just like that, 
and it was only a dollar; and — and— sucha 
bargain — and so I — I— bought it.” 

‘“*Mercy sakes, where did you get the 
money?” cried Mrs. Jones. 

“*T stole it.” 

“‘ Stole it — you, Patty?” 

** Yes; I took it out of father’s wallet.” 

‘“‘That’s where my money went to. Why, 
you wicked, deceitful thing. I've a great 
mind—” And Farmer Jones flourished the 
empty mug in a very threatening manner. 

‘“* Now, Joshua, you jest keep quiet. Patty, 
tell us all about it.” 

“T thought that when I explained it to you, 
you would not be angry. But it made me 
very miserable, and I didn’t know what to do. 
It seemed to be such a bargain. Only a dol- 
lar.” 

“Only a dollar! Why, it’s cost me five at 
least. There’s my cider all gone; and that 
new kittle. If I ketch that Jed Brewster, I'll 
horsewhip him’ within an inch of his lifé! I'll 
break his head for him!” 

And the angry farmer, to give emphasis to 
his threat, flung the empty mug across the 
fireplace. ; 

‘Well, you needn’t break all the crockery 
in the house! Patty, I’m ashamed of you.” 

“T’m ashamed of myself, mother. But in- 
deed I didn’t mean to do wrong. Forgive me 
this time, and I'll never do so again.” 

** Well, don't cry about it, Patty,” said Farm- 
er Jones, putting his arm affectionately about 
her. ‘*I guess you’ve been sufficiently pun- 
ished; only jest remember, when you want 
anything agin, wait till we say the word. Re- 
member that great bargains are not always 
cheapest in the long run, and that Yankee 
pedlers are the cuss of creation.” 

And so nothing more was said about it. 
Patty profited by her bitter lesson; and the set 
of jewelry, the cause of her troubles, which she 
could never be induced to wear, was, in due 
course of time, given to a church fair, dis- 
posed of ata good price to somebody, who, 
we trust, wore it with more satisfaction than 
could Patty Jones. 


Mrs. 


O, 





LAUNOHING THE LIFE-BOAT. 


Beene beautiful full-page picture given, in 
this number represents one of those 
thrilling scenes common on the sea-coast. 
The storm is raging with fury, the sky is 
filled with angry clouds, the huge waves are 
rolling in awful grandeur, the ship off the 
shore in distress is at the mercy of the winds 
and the waters, and is being dashed in pieces 
on the rocks. Destruction is hovering over 
and around it. ‘‘ Wild winds and mad waves 
drive the vessel a wreck.” It cannot be saved. 
Its timbers must soon be tossing on the wide 
ocean waste, or cast upon the rock-bound 
shore. But there are men and women on 
board, and lives are precious; and stout 
hearts and strong bodies are on the shore 
making haste to ‘ man the life-boat,” and to 
attempt the noble but hazardous task of res- 
cuing those on the doomed ship. The horses, 
the costumes of the men and the women, in- 
dicate that the scene is upon the wild coast 
of Normandy. The daring men who are to 
brave the elements are in the boat, while 
their comrades are manfully launching it into 
the roaring waters. Deeds like these tell of 
the great brotherhood of man, of the great 
heart of humanity, of that spirit of devotion 
to noble purposes which leads us to think 
better of our race. So long as men “go 
down to the sea in ships, and do business 
upon the great waters,” so long will there be 
danger to be braved, precious lives to be lost 
or saved. The picture is its own best inter- 
preter, and let none of our readers look upon 
it without giving a kind thought to those 
who sail the ocean, to those who are willing 
to risk their lives for the sake of others. The 
lines of the poet are vividly descriptive — 


“* Speed, speed the life-boat! Off she goes! 

And, as they pulled the oar, 

From shore and ship a cheer arose, 
That startled ship and shore. 

Life-saving ark! yon fated bark 
Has human lives within her ; 

And dearer than gold is the wealth untold 
Thou'lt save if thou canst win her. 
On, life-boat! Speed thee, life-boat ! 


“ Hurrah ! the life-boat dashes on, 

Though darkly the reef may frown ; 

The rock is there — the ship is gone, 
Full twenty fathoms down. 

But, cheered by hope, the seamen cope 
With the billows single-handed ; 

They’re all in the boat! Hurrah! they’re afloat !— 
And now they are safely landed 

By the life-boat ! Cheer the life-boat ! ”” 


Our picture is engraved from the celebrated 
chromo by L. Prang & Co., of Boston, and 
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faithfully gives the excellent points in that 
beautiful work of art. The original painting 
by E. Moran has been copied by Prang with 
wonderful accuracy and beauty; indeed, so 
perfect is the fac-simile, that it would puzzle 
the artist himself, standing at a little distance, 
to tell which was the painting and which the 
chromo; and Mr. Moran has written to Mr. 
Prang a strong testimonial to the fidelity of 
his work. Herein is the great value of chro- 
mos when executed by competent artists such 
as’ have given to us this ‘‘ Launching of the 
Life-Boat,” that, while good oil paintings 
are beyond the means of the great proportion 
of the people, it is within the power of all to 
have fac-similes in chromo. In this way the 
children, as well as the parents, may have 
their taste for the beautiful cultivated; and 
the walls of our houses’ may be adorned with 
artistic reproductions of paintings the pos- 
session of which is possible only to the 
wealthy. 


GOOD FRIDAY IN ENGLAND. 


BY ADELAIDE WETMORE. 


I DARE say that many of the youthful 
readers of Oliver Optic’s much-prized 
Magazine know little, or think little, about 
Good Friday, for only a comparatively small 


number in this country observe the‘day. But 
over the sea, in the British isles, there is not 
a child but rejoices at the coming of the day; 
for it is a holiday all through the land. It is 
their first spring festival. All shops and of- 
fices are closed (by law), and thousands of pale 
faces brighten when they waken in the morn- 
ing, as they think they will not that day hear 
the factory bell. 

Perhaps some might ask what all these peo- 
ple do on that day; and I will try to tell what 
I saw the first Good Friday I spent in Eng- 
land. 

As it is a religious festival, there is of course 
service in all the churches, and in many of the 
dissenting chapels; but I chanced to see many 
more people hurrying to the railway stations 
or the ferry-boats, bound for a day’s pleasure, 
than I saw going to the house of prayer; so I 
could not but think it was more generally ob- 
served as a holiday than a holy day. 

In the morning, the first sound that met our 
ears was the cry in the street of ‘‘ Hot cross 
buns! One-a-penny! Two-a-penny! Hot 
cross buns!” Poor indeed is the family that 
does not have these cakes on their breakfast 
table. They are made as buns usually are, only 
on this day they are richer and sweeter, and 
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marked with a cross in the centre. They were 
so very good that I could not but wish, as the 
little folks did, that Good Friday morning 
came oftener than once a year. 

Quite early in the morning I saw some 
strange-looking objects hastening across the 
fields to our house. I looked, and wondered, 
and rubbed my eyes, and called the family to 
come and see what these creatures could be. 
As they came near, I found them to be boys! 
But such strange-looking boys you never saw, 
I'll warrant! There were five of them, masked 
and dressed most grotesquely. Their princi- 
pal decorations were ribbons. They were cov- 
ered with bows, and loops, and streamers of 
every imaginable hue and shade. Some had 
patches of blue, green, scarlet, violet, crim- 
son, and orange; on others all these colors 
were mingled in a manner and style of which 
I am sure Eugenie and her court milliner 
never dreamed. Coming into the garden, 
they rushed before the windows; and then, 
not only our eyes, but our ears also, were re- 
galed. With loud, unnatural voices, they 
commenced to declaim. It might have been 
Shakespeare, or it might not have been, for 
we could distinguish but few words; but we 
knew they must be stirring and tragic, for we 
saw fierce, angry, and defiant looks, and soon 
swords were drawn, and daggers glistened in 
the sunshine. Fortunately the act was short. 
Then one of the number rang the door bell, 
and, doffing his hat, politely®‘‘ wished the 
master and missis, and all the family, a happy 
Easter; and would they be pleased to give 
them a few pennies, or put some eggs in their 
box.” - Then they showed us a box, which was 
trimmed, like themselves, with gay ribbons. 
Of course, so modest a request, prefaced by 
kind wishes, could not be refused, and they 
went on their way rejoicing, rehearsing their 
tragedy at every door. This, I learned, was 
one of the peculiar institutions of the day; 
and I afterwards saw several other troupes, 
but all very unlike each other in dress and 
performances. 

Very soon two of the dearest boys in all the 
world came in, saying, ‘‘ Papa is going to take 
us to Southport; and O, auntie, do come 
with us!” I needed not the second invita- 
tion, for I had often heard one of these happy 
boys (little Frank) say, that ‘‘ America and 
Southport were the two best countries in the 
world.” To be sure he had not seen America 
since he was eight months old, and had never 
been to Southport but once; yet, as I honored 
the dear child’s judgment in the one instance, 
I thought I might in the other. 
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We found Southport a very nice country for 
asmall one; but begging Master Frank’s par- 
don, we will call ita town. Here we found all 
life and stir, and every appearance of a gala 
day. Excursion trains were constantly com- 
ing in, filled with people, whose very faces 
showed that they were bent on spending Good 
Friday in a jolly way. 

We followed the crowd, who were, with one 
accord, hastening to the shore. There the 
tide goes out a very long way, and there is a 
pier built out a mile and a quarter long, giv- 
ing, in almost endless ways, amusements to 
all who throng it. 

On our way there I saw a large, strange- 
looking woman, with an old bonnet pitched 
on her head, but no shawl or jacket on. She 
was carrying in one hand an immense club, 
with which she was not over careful, as she 
elbowed her way through the crowd. I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘See that crazy woman!” Where- 
upon the children laughed, and said, ‘‘ Why, 
auntie, that is only adonkey woman!” What 
a donkey woman was I soon found out; for 
when we reached the shore, we saw scores of 
these rough women, with donkeys, which 
they let to children for short rides up and 
down the sandy shore. They would put the 
children on, — sometimes two or three on one 
poor animal, — and then they would them- 
selves run on behind, dealing a blow with their 
great clubs at almost every step. You could 
have a ride for two pence (four cents), or four 
pence, six pence, or a shilling, as you might 
like; but I noticed, as a general thing, that 
the more pence that were given, the more 
blows the donkeys had. These poor crea- 
tures could hardly be supposed to rejoice at 
the coming of Good Friday; for this is the 
first day of the year that they are thus brought 
out to give amusement to others, and to re- 
ceive for themselves whippings and poundings 
without number. After this, on all festive 
days, they meet a similar fate. 

The English pride themselves on being a 
humane people. You hear much of the society 
which has for its object the ‘‘ prevention of 
cruelty to animals,” and if a horse is abused, 
there will be many who will see that its cruel 
owner is prosecuted and fined; and this is 
well; but the poor donkey has few that will 
speak or act in its defence. » 

During the day we took a drive in a beauti- 
ful little open carriage, drawn by three sleek, 
fat little donkeys abreast; and, as the driver 


was told that he should have an extra shilling | Ams. Because she cannot sit down. 


if he did not strike the animals, we had a fine 
tide. 
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Wherever we went we saw crowds of happy 
people amusing themselves in very un-Ameri- 
can-like ways. : 

After visiting two interesting museums, we 
closed the day’s festivities with a fine sail. 
Then Willie, and Frank, and auntie went 
home, somewhat weary, of course, but feeling 
that they had passed a very happy day. They 
did not forget that their pleasure had been 
mainly due to the unfailing patience and kind- 
ness of their papa, who looked as if he had 
his reward in seeing his children so happy, 
and, as he afterwards slyly remarked, in seeing 
the astonished face and big eyes that the Yan- 
kee auntie often presented. 


BASE BALL SONG. 
Air — ** The Old Oaken Bucket.” 


OW dear to the heart is the green-covered 

ball-field, 

Where good rival captains their men rightly 
place, 

The pitcher, the catcher, the right field and 
left field, 

The good men and true men, who guard well 
each base! 

The short stop so lively, the centre field 
handy, 

The ball, arid the striker who aims to send 
high! 

But dearer than all to the hearts of good 
fielders, 

Is the leathern-clad base ball we catch on 
the fly. 

The jolly old base ball, the well-covered base 
ball, 

The leathern-clad base ball we catch on the fly. 


—_—_—_¢——____—— 


— In an old book entitled ‘‘ Demands 
Joyous,” are questions and answers with 
which, three hundred years ago, English 
people were accustomed to amuse themselves 
in the winter and spring evenings. Here are 
a few specimens of these conundrums, as we 
should call them : — 

Ques. What is it that never freezeth? Azs. 
Boiling water. Ques. Which was first, the 
hen or the egg? Azs. The hen at creation. 
Ques. Who killed the fourth part of all the 
people in the world? Ams. Cain, when he 
killed Abel. Ques. Why doth a cow lie down? 
Ques. 
Why do men make an oven inatown? Axzs. 
Because they cannot make a town in an oven. 
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THE ORATOR. 








9 What might be done? 


Dreecrions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized: words in CAPITAIS should be 
strongly phasized. The b refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign ¢, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


HAT might be done if men 
were 'twIsE — 
*tGLORIOUS DEEDS, my 
7™SUFFERING BROTHER, 
Would they unite 
In *tLove and RIGHT, 
And ‘cease their scorn of ONE 
ANOTHER? 


What 


7Oppression’s heart might be im- 
bued 
With kindling drops of Lovinc- 
KINDNESS}; 
And KNOWLEDGE pour, 
From **SHORE TO SHORE, 
*Licut on the eyes of mental 
blindness. 


¥¢ All 7™SLAVERY, WARFARE, LIES, and 


WRONGS, 
All **vicz and crime might ‘pre 
TOGETHER, 
And wine and corn, 
To each man born, 
Be *FREE AS WARMTH in summer 
weather. 


The meanest wretch that ever trod, 
The deepest sunk in guilt and 
sorrow, 
Might **sTAND ERECT 
In self-respect, 
And *sHARE THE TEEMING WORLD 
to-morrow. 


8+ THs 
might be done, 
And more than this, my suffering 
brother — z 
More than the tongue 
E’er said or sung, 
If men were ’*wisE, and ‘Lovep 
EACH OTHER. 





THE EAR OF DIONYSIUS. 


7. the neighborhood of Syracuse, in Sicily, 
is a cave of great depth, which is said to 
have been built by Dionysius the Elder, a 
tyrant, or usurper, who was born about B. C. 
430, and died B. C. 367, in the sixty-third 
year of his age, and the thirty-ninth of his 
rule. This cave was two hundred and fifty 
feet long and eighty feet high. It was fash- 
ioned in the form of a human ear, and the 
faintest sounds were carried from all parts to 
a central chamber, which corresponded to the 
tympanum or drum of the ear. In this re- 
markable whispering gallery Dionysius im- 
prisoned all who were the objects of his sus- 
picions, while he himself was in the habit of 
passing entire days in the innermost cham- 
ber, listening to the conversation of his vic- 
tims, in order that he might ascertain for 
himself who were really his enemies. An- 
cient writers tell us that the workmen who 
constructed the cavern were put to death to 
prevent them from divulging the use to which 
it was to be put, and that whole families were 
sometimes confined in it at once. Modern 
travellers relate that even at the present day, 
notwithstanding the changes which have been 
wrought by time, the echo is such that the 
tearing of a sheet of paper at the entrance 
can be distinctly heard in the remotest part. 
Pieces of iron and lead have been found in 
making excavations, and they are thought to 
be the remains of the chains and staples by 
which the prisoners were confined. W. 


— St. Peter, some Catholics claim, was 
Bishop of Rome during twenty-five years 
(A. D. 42-66), and an ancient tradition for- 
bids any of his successors to reign that length 
of time. The longest reign among the popes, 
up to the present time, is that of Pius VI., 
which lasted twenty-four years six months 
and fourteen days. According to this tra- 
dition, Pius IX. must not reign beyond 1871. 


—— GiBBoN, in his Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, speaks of one nation so poor 
that the stirrups of its cavalry were made of 
wood. What would he have thought, had he 
lived in our day, and seen all the cavalry of 
one of the largest armies in the world sup- 
plied with stirrups of oak and hickory? 


—— It is said of the Emperor Augustus 
that he seldom wore a garment that was not 
made either by his wife, sister, daughter, or — 
granddaughters. 
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MAGIO SQUARES. 


HE forming of what are called ‘‘ Magic 

Squares ” is somewhat curious, if not 
wonderful; but when, after all, we consider 
that many curious and wonderful feats can be 
performed with simple numbers, we need not 
be surprised in the least degree; and if Our 
Boys and Girls will give their attention for a 
few moments, they will, without doubt, ob- 
tain much pleasure and satisfaction, if not 
profit, in forming, from what they may learn, 
these same Magic Squares. : 

The name ‘‘ Magic Square” has been ap- 
plied to a square divided into several smaller 
squares, into which latter consecutive num- 
bers, commencing with 1, are placed in such 
a manner that every line of numbers, whether 
taken vertically, horizontally, or diagonally, 
shall each amount /o the same sum. 

There are three principal classes of these 
squares, viz.: 1st, those which contain an odd 
number of smaller squares in each line; 2d, 
those which contain an even number of 
smaller squares in each line, this even num- 
ber being exactly divisible by 4; and 34d, 
where the even number of smaller squares in 
each line cannot be divided by 4 without a 
remainder. 


We have space, however, to consider the 
first only of these classes, or, as they are 


called, ‘‘ Odd Magic Squares.” As an exam- 
ple of this kind, let us take one in which each 
line shall contain five smaller squares, the 
whole square containing the consecutive num- 
bers from 1 to 25 inclusive, as shown in the 
following diagram, exclusive of the dotted 
lines and smaller figures, whose object will be 
explained directly. 

This is an odd Magic 
Square of twenty-five 
places, in which each 
line of numbers, taken 
in any of the three di- 
rections before men- 
tioned, will amount to 
the same sum, that is, 
in this instance, to 65. 
The next size larger 
of an Odd Magic Square would be one of forty- 
nine places, containing the numbers, from 1 to 
49 inclusive, in seven lines of seven numbers 
each; and each line, taken as before, amount- 
ing to 175. 

In forming this class of Magic Squares, at- 
tend, first, to these two preliminary direc- 
tions: Imagine an exterior line of smaller 
Squares above the Magic Square you wish to 


18 | 25 9 
1 15 
7 16 
13 2 
19 3 


25 9 
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form; also another on the right hand side of 
it (these two imaginary lines are shown in the 
preceding diagram); and commence by pla- 
cing the first number (1) in the middle square 
of the top line. This having been done, at- 
tend carefully to the two following rules: — 

I. In placing the numbers in the smaller 
squares, ascend, in an oblique direction, from 
left to right; any number which, by pursuing 
this direction, would fall into a square in 
either the top or the side imaginary exterior 
line of squares, must be carried along to the 
square situate at the end directly opposite, and 
therein placed. Thus, 1 having been put in 
the middle square of the top line, 2 would, by 
pursuing our rule, fall into the exterior square 
above the fourth vertical line; it must, there- 
fore, according. to rule again, be carried down 
to the lowest square of that line, and located 
as the reader sees it. Then, ascending again 
obliquely, 3 falls within the limits of the large 
square; but 4 falls out of it, to the right hand 
end of the middle horizontal line; and it 
must, therefore, be carried along that line to 
the extrenfe left, and there placed. Resuming 
our oblique ascension to the right, we place 5, 
as shown in the diagram, and would place 6 
in the middle of the top line; but finding that 
spot already occupied by 1, we must look for 
direction to rule 

II. When, in ascending obliquely with a 
number, a square is reached already occupied, 
place that number directly under the last num- 
ber located, and proceed as before. Thus, in 
ascending successively with 4, 5, 6, the 6 must 
be placed directly under the 5, because the 
square next to 5, in an oblique direction up- 
ward to the right, “is engaged.” 

Odd Magic Squares, however large in their 
number of compartments, can be easily filled 
up by attending to these two rules; but Magic 
Squares of the other two classes are of a more 
intricate nature; and the forming of them 
would not, perhaps, be quite so interesting to 
Our Boys and Girls. The former, however, 
are the means of much amusement, mingled 
with chagrin, to ‘“‘ the uninitiated,” who are 
invariably at fault to discover the manner in 
which they are formed. Gop PEN. 


—— Tue Amazon River took its name from 
a tradition that’ bands of female warriors, like 
the ancient Amazons, had been seen on its 
banks; and scientific explorers have given 
credence to the legend that a community of 
warlike women inhabited a region near the 
upper waters of that river. 
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ANSWER TO PoETICAL RIDDLE IN No. 167. 
— A whale. 
ANSWERS. 


165. (Y light) (ell) (mice) (toe) (ream) 
(ark) (ewe) (awl) (ice) (ache over nothing 
over written N) (knee) (way) — 


While I tell my story, 
Mark you all I say: 
Cover nothing over 
It in any way. 
166. Prelate. 167. Speech is silver, silence 
is golden. 168. (Sheik) (awl) (doe) (neck) 
(o’s) (till through awl) (hearse) (song) —She 
called on Echo still through all her song. 
169. (Hearth.) 170. (La) (key) (tie) (tie) 
(car) (car) — Lake Titicaca. 171. Wolf, Ohio, 
life, foes. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLES. 


173. From four take one hundred and leave 
one. 174. From four take five hundred and 
leave one. 175. From four take fifty and leave 
one. 176. From ninety take one hundred and 
leave ten. 177. Take eleven from nineteen 

* and leave ten. 178. From one hundred and 
ninety take two hundred and leave ten. 
NAPOLEON. 


Sans-TETES AND Preps. 


179. Curtail to scoff, and leave a sail. 180, 
Behead to pack or hide, and leave to haul. 
181. Behead: to revolve and leave a vessel, 
182. Curtail weapons, and leave part of the 
body. 183. Curtail to discover, and leave 
part of a fish; again behead, and leave not 
outside. 184. Curtail a piece of wood, and 
leave an animal; behead, and leave what is 
used on a boat. SKI. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
185. 


VIOLET. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLES. 


187. Change the first letter of a lake in Eu- 
rope, get ariverin Europe. 188. Change the 
first letter of a river in Europe, get a sea in 
Asia. 189. Change the first letter of a river 
in Europe, get a cape in Africa. 190. Change 
the first letter of a cape in North America, get 
ariver in Europe. 191. Change the first let- 
ter of a city in Africa, get a city in South 
America. HERBERT. 


192. MusIcAL NAME. 


Dovusie AcRostTIC. 


The initials and finals form a river in the 
United States : — 

193. 1. A river in Europe. 2. A city in 
South America. 3. A city in Russia. 4..A 
river in France. PHGBE. 


RIDDLE. 


194. I partake alike of your joy and yout 
sorrow, and your home would not be home 


without me. SHORTACRE. 
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“ As the days begin to lengthen, 
The cold begins to strengthen.” 


O runs the old couplet, and it has well 

nigh proved true this spring. Winter 
seemed to postpone its usual duties, and let 
March transact some of its business; which 
was unkind, as the first month of our Amer- 
ican spring has enough of its own to attend 
to, and not always of the pleasantest. kind. 
But neither frosts nor thaws trouble our 
young friends; and although some of the 
papers tell of mails delayed by storms and 
floods, our full-freighted letter bags seem to 
contradict the rumor. Young America will 
be heard from, and cares little for wind or 
weather. 

Well, Betty, we have read your little note, 
and like it; the puzzles are a little too easy. 
— The request of W. G. S. is attended to. — 
George Babcock does well at the puzzle- 
guessing, and we have almost decided to 
use his rebus. Sometimes there are so many 
good ones that we want to take them all; but 
we have only so much space to fill, and we do 
the best we can. — Let it be distinctly under- 
stood that ‘‘Tad” is publisher, and George 
H. Griffith (what’s his other name?) is editor 
of the North Star. — Our friend W. G. Wil- 
kins, of the Biddle House, Detroit, Michigan, 
is anxious for specimens of printing from our 
amateurs.: Who will respond? 

There seems to be some confusion about 
anagrams; the true way to clear up the mys- 
tery is to be sure you make your own. As 
we said last week, ‘‘ don’t borrow,” and then 
you are safe. Good anagrams are difficult to 
make, but are excellent for puzzling young 
folks’ brains. — What should we do without our 
weekly letters from Ski, and Specs, and Cute? 
May they always be as faithful to their friends! 
—Dexter, by the way, comes into the same 
list. — Life Boat is quite clever with his pencil; 
but please draw with ink, when possible: pen- 
cil linés are apt to be rubbed or dimmed by 
the time they reach us. 

Willie Eaton writes us from Norridgewock, 
Maine, that he is still alive, and takes the 
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Magazine. We have such confidence in Wil- 
lie, that when we know the first, we are pretty 
sure of the second. He says he wants to sell 
the two hundred and thirty stamps he has col- 
lected. Here is a chance for some boy or girl 
just taken with the disease. — Whirlwind sends 
a couple of good charadés, which will soon 
appear. — Why will our friends persist in hav- 
ing us in Europe, when, so far as we know, we 
are diligently at work at our editorial table! 
We are ‘‘at home” to all our friends until 
further notice. 

A Panama correspondent wants to know 
whether the ‘“‘ Onward and Upward Series” is 
to be written by Oliver Optic. Certainly. 
O. O. never puts his name to anything he 
does not write; trust him for that. — We are 
altogether ‘“‘y y” for Cincinnati Boy’s head 
work; that was old in our boyhood’s days. — 
All our club rates can be found on the cover; 
this will answer many questions. — Captain 
Joe’s letters and puzzles reach us, and are 
read with pleasure; but he is so bountiful 
that he must not expect all of them to be used. 

When a boy signs his name so that we can’t 
read it, what shall we do? We have had some 
experience of this kind lately, and do not like 
it. It is not always easy to write handsomely, 
but it is easy to write legibly. — Ariel’s rebus 
was very well drawn, but the second symbol 
was defective. — Martin Gales writes us an in- 
teresting letter; and we judge his collection 
of stamps, coins, and minerals must be excel- 
lent for one so young. — Cayuga thinks he 
would like to buy stationery of Audax, if he 
reckons twenty-four quires to a ream, as in 
his rebus 34. Will Audax own up, or will he 
explain? — Fox’s musical rebus is good. 

Jack Spratt’s No. 6 pleases us; but as for 
No. 5, we must say again that the principles 
governing the ‘‘society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals” compel us to give the an- 
imals a little rest. Suppose we let alone, for 
a little while, jackasses, tea-chests, aches, and 
a few of the very common symbols. Are not 
the inventive powers of our readers equal to 
the emergency? 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — Yankee Tubbs, 
Lock Box 58, Cadiz, O.—Snug, Box 168, 
Rutland, Vt. — George S. Lyons, Lock Box 
234, Providence, R. I. (hunting, &c.).— Gobb 
Lynne, 62 Knight Street, Providence, R. I. 
(stamps). — J. Ned Hills, Bellevue, Newton, 
Mass. (hunting). — Herbert W. Smith, 818 
West Street, Wilmington, Del. (boys’ papers). 
Howard Fuller, New Brunswick, N. J. (mono- 
grams). — Victor T. Harold, 193 Longworth 
Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE AROTIO OCEAN. 


HE Arctic Ocean is an immense circular 

basin surrounding the North Pole, and 
enclosed between the northern shores of Asia, 
Europe, and America, communicating with 
the Pacific and Atlantic by two channels, one 
of which separates America from Europe, the 
other America from Asia. Its area is about 
four and a half millions of square miles, and 
mean diameter about twenty-four hundred 
miles. The name Arctic is derived from 
the constellation of the Zittle Bear, called, 
in Greek, Agxtrog, of which the last star of 
the tail points nearly to the North Pole, it 
being supposed that his ursine majesty did 
not dare to face the cold climate, and, turning 
about, stretches his star-lit tail towards the 
frozen regions. It is a mysterious ocean, and 
for centuries has successfully defied the at- 
tempts of navigators to penetrate its recesses, 
or make known its wonders. Natural causes 
render it a forbidding field for explorations, 
and amid its cold and ice human energies 
seem well nigh paralyzed. Its broad bosom 
covered for the greater part of the year with 
its icy robes, and in its summer months the 
masses of ice that float about like mountains, 
and in their crashings and breakings seem 
destined to consummate the wreck of all 
things; the scarcity of food, the season of 
total night, the intensity of the atmosphere, 
all conspire to make the prospect of useful 
discoveries dreary indeed. But in all its 
dreariness, the Arctic Ocean is not without 
its beauties and attractions. We admire, and 
well we may, the glittering splendor of our 
forests, as the sun or full moon lights up their 
diamond-studded dresses, and dazzles our eyes 
with the icy glories; we admire the frozen 
waterfall and the ice-bound lake, and love to 
see our rivers “‘ break up” in the spring, bear- 
ing to the ocean their burdens of ice; we look 
with wonder, almost mingled with supersti- 
tion, at the northern heavens, lighted with 
a many-colored flame; but into what insig- 
nificance does all this sink when we compare 
it with the phenomena of the Polar Seas! 
Look upon a field of ice, stretching to the 
horizon on every side, silent and awful, while 
the sun, as if afraid to remain, slowly departs 





and leaves in darkness the dreary spot. Look 
upon the Aurora, rising up in a flood of bril- 
liant colors, with a light sometimes equal to 
the full moon; upon the icebergs, rising heav- 
enward in their crystal beauty and lofty mag- 
nificence; glorious temples of Nature’s own 
architecture ; solid castles, with massive pillars 
and huge arches; fairy grottos, shining in 
precious gems; Gothic cathedrals, pointing 
to the sky with their thousand glittering 
spires, hoary habitations of the Ice King; 
moving, changing monuments of splendor 
and magnificence, ever wonderful, ever new, 
ever awful in their majesty. The sun crowns 
them in light and beauty, and under the quiet 
moon they are resplendent in their cold gran- 
deur. See the streams of water leaping from 
their sides, sometimes reaching the ocean be- 
neath, sometimes frozen in their fall. See the 
glaciers, more than Alpine, and the frozen 
rivers piled up in masses of ice upon the 
shore. What Coleridge said to Mont Blanc, 
he could have said, with even more truth, of 
the Arctic scenery : — 
** Ye ice-falls ! ye that, from the mountain’s brow, 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain ; 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge, 

Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 

Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 

Clothe you with rainbows? 

And who commanded (and the silence came), 

Here let the billows stiffen and have rest ! 

God! Let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 

Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 


And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And, in their perilous fall, shall thunder, God!” 


BEAR AND FORBEAR, OR THE YOUNG SKIP- 
PER OF LAKE UcayGaA, the sixth and con- 
cluding volume of the Lake Shore Series, is 
finished in this number of the Magazine, and 
may now be had in a handsomely illustrated 
volume, uniform with the rest of the series; 
price, $1.25. This series has proved among 
the most popular of Oliver Optic’s writings. 

In the next number, 170, will commence the 
Onward and Upward Series, to comprise six 
stories by Oliver Optic, relating the experi- 
ences of a boy in six different occupations. 
The first story is entitled FrrELp AND Forest, 
or THE ForTuNES OF A Farmer. It will 
have a pictorial illustration in each number 
of the Magazine, and will interest the read- 
ers from the opening chapter onward. 

The beginning of one of Oliver Optic’s 
stories is always a good time for new sub- 
scribers. 








By De HAAs, 
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